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resolved to dispatch four infantry divisions at once,
to be followed by two more at short intervals. The
people of Britain knew little of the crossing till
Monday the 17th, when it was officially announced
that it was over. In ten days, by a remarkable
feat of transport, more than 150,000 men had been
landed at various ports in France.

On 5th August Lord Kitchener, who had been on
the eve of returning to Egypt, was appointed, largely
by the urgency of Lord Haldane, as Secretary of
State for War. He accepted the post with the
gravest sense of responsibility. He did not believe
in any short and easy contest, or any campaign of
limited liability. To the ordinary Briton he was
the foremost subject of the King, a man untainted
by party politics, aloof from social intrigue, a single-
minded servant of the State. He had had a career
of brilliant success, and the nation had faith in his
star. Prom the outset he realized that Britain was
ill prepared for a great war on land, but he trusted
his countrymen and conceived that such preparation
could still be achieved. The struggle, as he saw it,
would last at least three years, and he laid his plans
for an army of seventy divisions, which should
reach its maximum strength when the enemy's had
begun to decline. Though from his long service
abroad he was unfamiliar with European problems,
his curious flair for essentials made him divine the
situation more correctly than the experts of the
French Staff. He was convinced that the main
German thrust would come through Belgium, and
he was anxious that the British army should con-